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subdued sentiment aud a grave movement about 
this melody which [render it appropriate for the 
purpose to which it has been adapted. 

Grand TeDeum in E Plat. By W. K. Bassford. 

New York: Beer & Scliirmer. 

As we have before said, the .writing of a Te 
Deum is no easy task. It is troublesome from the 
fact that so many verses, varying in expression, 
have to be set in a composition of a certain 
length, and of unbroken continuity. Fancy is 
inadmissible. Almost every eight bars have to 
be a complete phrase, or a close upon a leading 
harmony which shall introduce another eight bars 
of a sentiment entirely, different Every idea 
must be short and compact; the working ont of 
a thought is impossible, without infringing upon 
the certain number of minutes allowed. Hence 
the square-cut, choppy appearance of composi- 
tions of this class. 

Mr. Bassford has chosen his subjects well, and* 
his ample resorces in Modulation have enabled 
him to impart a semblance of continuity in the 
thought. His modulations appear, sometimes, 
a little strained, a trifle too scholastic, but the 
constant change of sentiment— interludes not per- 
missible—in a measure, not only sanctions, but 
compels a ceatain degree of- pedantry. Still, 
while acknowledging Mr. Bassford's mastery 
of modulations, we think he could have lighten- 
ed the predominant four-part harmony by vocal 
counterpoint. He has achieved that point to a 
certain degree by the introduction of solos, but 
not sufficiently. The independent movement of 
the voices, either by imitation or fugue, adds force, 
life and variety to compositions of this class. 
The contralto solo is very beautiful. It is most 
richly harmonized, and the melody is full of devo- 
tional earnestness and religious fervor. 

Judging it as whole, it is a composition which 
reflects high credit upon Mr. Bassford. It is mu- 
sicianly, it is effective; and, it should find a place 
in every quartet choir, for it is very superior to 
the majority of Te Deums now in use in our 
churches. 

The third note in bar 5, page 6, in all the vocal 
parts should be a crochet instead of a quaver; 
and in bar 1, page 16, the first two bass notes in 
the accompanyment should be A flat and G, in- 
stead of F and A flat The w rk is brought out 
ia excellent style by the publishers, Beer & Schir- 
mer. • 

Goldbeck's Love Songs. Eleven Songs composed 
by Bobert Goldbeck. New York, Pond & Co. 

In the matter of song writing America at pres- 
ent holds a strong position. We have among us 
young men whose published works give evidence ot 
a high order of talent, and whose future promises 
brilliant results, not only for their own reputation 
but for the honor of the country. We have al- 
ready made known to our readers two names — 
those of Alfred H. Pease and Wm. K. Bassford— 
which are entitled to our respect and admiration. . 
We have now to add that of Robert Goldbeck to 
the list. We have, in various criticisms, noticed 
the performance of some of his songs, of which 
we have received the advance proofs, and shall' 
now consider them in their collected form. Mr. 
Goldbeck is no untried band. As a composer for 
the piano-forte, his reputation is excellent, and 
his orchestral works have won tor him a high po- 



sition, and the respect of the public, and [of all 
thoughtful musicians. 

The latest publications of Mr. Goldbeck are 
11 songs, of which the following are the titles: 

No. 1. Come Rest in This Bosom. 

No. 2. The.Splendor Falls on Castle Walls. 

No. 3. Sleep, Dearest, Sleep. 

No. 4. Oh, Doubt Me Not. 

No. 5. The Miller'3 Daughter. 

No. 6. You Know the Old Hidalgo. 

No. 7. Oh, Ask Me Not to Speak. ' 

No. 8. The Moon is Muffled in a Cloud. 

No. 9. The Sea Hath Its Pearls. 

No. 10. Parting Song. 

No. 11. Invocation. 

These songs are of a widely varied character, 
and are treated by Mr. Goldbeck both from the 
ideal and realistic point bl view. -He has taken 
the poems, studied their varying sentiment, and 
has made his tone-poems, as the living soul of 
the thought— giving them that intensity of utter- 
ance which it is the privilege of music alone to 
possess. Mr. Goldbeck has sacrificed nothing to 
mere prettiness, but in his dramatic treatment the 
melodies stand out like sparkles of gold, and their 
beauties are enhanced by the skillful contrasts 
and the powerfully worked-up climaxes. 

The subject of -No. 1 is Moore's well known 
poem, "Come, Rest in this Bosom." The music 
is a beautiful expression of tenderness and faith. 
The melody has a heart-flow to it — the sentiment 
earnest and reliant. At the words — " Oh I what 
was love made tor if 'tis not the same"— the mu- 
sic expresses the wonder of a woman's heart, that 
love would change with circumstances, or that 
even guilt would destroy it. This effect is sained 
by suspending the melody upon the verge of a 
change of key, aided by a murmuring imitation of 
the bass. The return to the first key and subject 
reproduces the tender sentiment, which is worked 
up, through a succession of changing chords, to. 
a climax of grand passion at the words, "And 
shield thee or save thee, or perish there too.'' 
Alter which, Mr. Goldbeck, with fine aesthetic in- 
stinct, has brought in the first oars of the tender 
melody, rightly judging that the last words of the 
loving woman would be those of endearment and 
comfort— " Come, rest in this bosom, my own 
stricken dear." This beautiful song is dedicated 
tojliss Nettie Sterling, who has sung it in public 
frequently with great success. 
. No. 2 is a song of a very different character. 
It is written to Alfred Tennyson's beautiful poem, 
" The Splendor Falls on Castle Walls," which is 
half weird, halt human in its character. This Mr. 
Goldbeck has treated with great dramatic effect, 
and has used with great skill the resources of fre- 
quent change of time and rhythm. These impart 
a certain weird feeling, a vague sense of the su- 
pernatural, which is heightened by the brief 
phrases of passionate human love. The working- 
upof the retrain — "Blow, bugle, blow, set the 
wild echoes flying,"— is masterly and highly 
dramatic. The music setting is worthy ot the 
poetic gem, and, sympathetically rendered, would 
prove a startling sensation in the concert-room. • 
It is dedicated to Mr. S. C. Campbell. 

No. 3. "Sleep, Dearest Sleep! "—A Serenade, 
written to an exquisite little poem, by A. B. Ed- 
wards, is a melody of rare and tranquil beauty, as 
pure in its essentials and its sentiments as was 
ever written. The tranquillity of its flow is 



broken for a space to illustrate a figure in the 
poem of the— throbbing passionate sea— which is 
pictured by a triplet figure in the right hand, and 
a bold broken passage in the left hand, which af- 
terward marches on with a sweeping movement, 
subsiding gradually by prolonged chords, into the 
first delicious movement. This is one of the sim- 
plest, but certainly one of the most charming of 
Mr. Goldbeck's songs, and will assuredly be sung 
by every good amateur in the country. 

No. i. "0, Doubt Me Not"— the poem by 
Moore is full of fervent protestations, combined 
with a sentiment of quiet but earnest passion. 
Mr. Goldbeck treats this in a broad, intelligent 
manner. The opening protestation is strongly 
individualized, partaking somewhat of the recita- 
tive character, until it is warmed up, and the 
voice is sustained by a similar passage in bass. 
The confession: "Although my heart was early 
blown;" is expressed in a graceful, syncopated 
movement, indicating a hesitancy, which resolves 
itself into the first pleading phrase—" Oh doubt' 
me not." These movements are repeated for the 
second verse, with a brief though effective change. 
This song is in every respect a well-considered 
and charmihg composition. It meets every 
thought of. the poem; it 'is earnest, fervent and 
subtle in its pleading, and its melody is interest- 
ing and attractive to all. This song, in its 
conception and working out, is worthy of 
Schubert 

No. 5. "The Miller's Daughter," the poem by 
Alfred Tennyson, is a little "light of love" song, 
quaint and engaging; a waif, a fugitive thought, 
but pretty enough to preserve. 

No. 6. "You Know the Old Hidalgo," set to a 
quaint poem by Stoddard, is written in the Span- 
ish character, and is a close and happy imitation. 
It is a storiette of a young heart and an old lover 
—beauty against gold— in which youth fortunately 
wins, and is felicitously told by author and com- 
poser. Simple as it is, It shows Mr. Goldbeck's 
facility for imitation, and his appreciation of 
national characteristics in music This song is 
dedicated to that admirable artist J. B. Thomas, 
and we can imagine how rich and unctuous would 
be hisstyle of singing it 

No. 1. "0 ask me not to speak;" the words 
translated byCarlyle, from Goethe's "Wilhelm 
Meister,"is one of the most gravely thoughtful 
songs of the set The poem is of the most som- 
bre sentiment, and is very difficult to treat mu- 
sically. Mr. Goldbeck has adapted it dramatic- 
ally, using the element of the recitative in a very 
emphatic manner, contrasting it most skillfully 
with a brief, but passionately despairing melodic 
phrase. The harmonies are gravely rich, and we 
have rarely heard anything more touching and 
earnest than Mr. Goldbeck's treatment of this 
beautiral but difficult subject This song is dedi- 
cated to Miss Nettie Sterling, for whose voice its 
compass and effects are particularly suited. It is 
truly a fine composition, deep in thought and 
large in treatment. 

No. 8, " The moon is muffled in a cloud," sere- 
nade, by Stoddard, is Spanish, in all its charac- 
teristics. It has the peculiar beat, the half 
Moorish tone of the cadences. The brief intro- 
duction of the recitative is singularly effective, 
and is one of those bits of realisms in which Mr. 



